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PLAYS OF THE MONTH 


By Ivor Brown 


yt ORS have recently had a considerable 
innings on the London stage. They were 
nowhere better company than in the revival of 
“ The Doctor’s Dilemma ” at the Westminster. 
This was not a production of more than average 
repertory quality, but the dramatist made one 
feel more acutely the gap between contempor- 
ary comedy and that of Mr. Shaw at his fullest 
powers. Mr. Stephen Murray, as the old and 
cynical Sir Patrick Cutler, once more provided 
a delicious performance: he is quite a young 
man, but his feeling for age is perfect and he 
delivers a good line with great point and 
relish. In order to make room for Mr. T. S. 
Eliot’s new play “The Family Reunion,” Mr. 
Shaw’s medicos moved on to the Whitehall. 
Then there was Dr. Stockman in Ibsen’s 
“The Enemy of the People” at the ““Old Vic,” 
where Mr. Tyrone Guthrie presented a 
modernised version of a play which does not 
need much retouching. Some of the keenest 
Ibsenites are shy of this scathing inquiry into 
the meaning of small-town democracy, where 
the great compact majority may be no more 
than a vocal and vigorous group of vested 
interests. At a time when, for obvious 
reasons, we are apt to cry up democracy with 
gusto, it is particularly fitting that our addic- 
tion to majority rule should not be sentimental 
merely. Ibsen’s social criticism, because it 
healthily dissipates the froth of democratic 
Oratory and cuts deep into cant, does not in 
the least justify methods of dictatorship. It 
merely asks us to keep our heads while we go 
on with this business of counting heads 
instead of breaking them. I found my 
evening with Dr. Stockman a singularly 
stimulating one, not least because Mr. 


Guthrie had produced his crowd scene very 
well and had an excellent Stockman in Mr. 
Roger Livesey. 

After doctors, death. Mr. Priestley’s 
“Johnson over Jordan,” which has now 
moved from the New to the Saville Theatre, 
is obviously no play for the stiff-shirted and 
blank-minded in search of twelve-and-sixpence 
worth of nothing. It appeals to, and will 
probably now attract in large numbers, what 
may be called the Student Class playgoer 
who is discontented with the trivialities of 
mundane comedy and demands that drama 
shall face the large, translunar things. So 
Mr. Priestley follows his Johnson, a friendly, 
competent average type of business man, over 
the edge of death, makes him remember much 
that was good and pleasant and something 
that was vile and horrible in his rather brief 
experience of London life, and then escorts 
him into the chill void of enigmatic eternity. 
Mr. Ralph Richardson is exactly the man for 
the part of Johnson and was given an ovation, 
I believe, on nearly every night of the first 
fortnight’s run. My own taste is antipathetic 
to the Expressionist technique of which Mr. 
Dean’s production made some use in the earlier 
scenes. Both Mr. Priestley and Mr. Richardson 
seemed to me at their best when they were 
making the simplest kind of statements about 
first and last things. 

After death, murder. After murder, 
conscience. After conscience, expiation. Mr. 
T. S. Eliot, handling this enormous subject 
within the two hours’ traffic of “‘ The Family 
Reunion,” at the Westminster, has raised so 
many issues of poetical and theatrical technique 
as well as of theology and philosophy, that it is 
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simply impossible to deal with it in less than 
a whole article. I can only briefly say that 
he has mixed a Greek theme of a doomed 
family with the English territorial scene and 
Christian doctrine with the pagan story of a 
family curse. He has also mixed tragic chorus 
with “county” folk and realism in dialogue 
with direct delivery of the sub-conscious 
thought. He has some passages that are 
lucid and beautiful and some that are vexa- 
tiously vague and many may be baffled by his 
conclusion. Anyhow, here is the experi- 
mental theatre in abundance and enough of 
novelty to set playgoers arguing all next week 
on how much of it succeeds. Mr. Martin 
Browne’s direction of the Westminster 
Company (with Mr. Michael Redgrave and 
Miss Helen Haye as distinguished strangers) 
is ingenious, and its speaking of the verse has 
been well arranged. 

Mr. Benn Levy’s play “The Mulberry Bush” 
had to be withdrawn very quickly from the 
Lyric Theatre, despite an enthusiastic reception 
in the provinces. Mr. Levy has all my sym- 
pathy. He paid an uncommonly hard price 
for certain mistakes of control. Because he 
was too prolix, the wealth and liveliness of his 
ideas and the urgency of his theme to our 
troubled times were overlooked. While re- 
vealing the relations of a modern family, first 
in peace and then in war, he seems to have 
puzzled — by introducing too many 
strands of story. There was an excellent cast 
headed by Miss Constance Cummings and I 
shall not easily forget the touching, haunting 
quality of Mr. C. V. Francis’ performance as 
an old man whose odd sagacity is destroyed 
and his mind reduced to total unreason by the 
world’s disaster. 

Among the lighter matters was Mr. Arthur 
Macrae’s “ Sugar Plum,” a Criterion comedy, 
which was turned into sufficiently refreshing 
fruit by the presence of Miss Kay Hammond 
and Mr. Ronald Squire in the cast along with 
the dramatist. The story was a bit of non- 
sense about a publisher, his wife, and an 
author. Mr. Squire gave one the impression 
that he would not perhaps be a first-class 
publisher, but as a first-class actor of an 
embarrassed husband who can hit back with 
humour he is beyond challenge. 

The Gate Revue has been promoted to the 
Ambassador’s. Here is the voice of the town, 
sardonic, intelligent, and witty, playing over 
the follies of the town. Miss Hermione 
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Gingold and Miss Joan Swinstead are every- 
thing by turns and nothing long or wrong, 
and the “book,” mainly by Miss Diana 
Morgan and Mr. Robert Macdermot, is un- 
commonly and continuously bright. 

On the larger scale of levity is the Hippo- 
drome show “Black and Blue,” featuring 
Miss Frances Day and Mr. Vic Oliver. As an 
example of perfect technique I recommend 
Miss Day’s method to students of acting, 
She can make every member of a vast audience 
somehow seem to be a privileged person, 
privileged to hear the words and music 
straight, and almost privately, from Miss 
Day’s lips. Mr. Vic Oliver has enormous 
“bounce” and rattles off his “gags” at a 
good gunner’s pace and with a good gunner’s 
aim. Moreover they are good “ gags” and 
detonate effectively. 








“THE MAKING OF ENGLAND” 


On another page of “ Drama ” we illustrate 
the pageant “ The Making of England” by 
Mr. L. G. Redmond-Howard, written in 
collaboration with Mr. Alva Delbert-Evans. 
The text for the pageant has been published by 
Messrs. Selwyn and Blount, and deals with the 
rise of the first Parliament in the days of 
Edward I and Simon de Montfort, England’s 
first dictator. The pageant was first produced 
in July at Allington Castle, Kent, and it has 
been selected by the newly-formed Right 
Theatre Movement as their first national 
production to be played all over the country 
under the joint auspices of the Right Book 
Club and local Conservative Associations. 








STAGE LIGHTING FOR SCHOOLS 


A useful and instructive booklet, especially compiled 
to assist Schools, Colleges and Technical Institutes in 
stage lighting problems, has recently been published 
by the Strand Electric and Engineering ——- 
Apart from a comprehensive survey of the many diffi- 
culties with which scholastic organisations are faced, 
the publication contains some excellent examples of 
lighting equipment for both large and small stages, 
with descriptive diagrams. The booklet is free, and 
will be sent on application to the Publicity Department, 
Strand Electric and Engineering Co., Ltd., 24, Floral 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.z. 
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THE NATIONAL THEATRE 


By Sir Philip Gibbs 


gen years ago, or thereabouts, I gave 
a helping hand to a little man with a big 
dream in his mind. The little man was a great 
scholar of Anglo-Saxon and early English 
literature. His dream, which he shared with 
others, was a National Theatre where our 
classical drama could be performed worthily 
as a memorial, among other high purposes, to 
the spirit of Shakespeare. With a group of 
friends he formed the first general committee 
for this object and as a humble assistant I had 
amusing adventures persuading illustrious 
people to give their names and influence. I 
remember calling on Lord Roberts, that little 
old falcon, just as he was going out to some 
public dinner in full uniform with all his 
medals. 

“‘ What can I do for you ?” he asked, with 
a glint of steel in his glance. “I am in abit 
of a hurry.” 

At the name of Shakespeare the steel in his 
eyes melted. 

“Put me down on your list,” he said. 
“ Anything to honour Shakespeare helps to 
honour England. We need his spirit now.” 

I called on the Lord Chief Justice of that 
time. He was a stern man before whom 
lawyers as well as criminals trembled in their 
shoes. I trembled in my shoes when I had 
waited an hour for him in his study, where all 
his private papers were lying about, and 
suddenly a hansom cab drew up outside his 
house in Kensington. Good Heavens, it was 
in the time of hansom cabs! A moment or two 
later he strode into his room and glared at me. 

“ What do you want?” he asked grimly, 
seeing the stranger in his study. 

I was nervous and shy in those days and I 
stammered the words “ Shakespeare” and 
“National Theatre.” 

The Lord Chief Justice laughed and apolo- 
gised for his harshness. 

“I thought for a moment,” he said, “ that 
my fool of a man had let in someone dangerous. 
I have a lot of private documents lying about. 
Shakespeare ? National Theatre ? That 
sounds interesting.” 


Tue Ipza Never Diep 
Thirty years or so have passed since then. 


There was a war which held up the dream for 
atime. Other difficulties delayed its progress. 


But the idea never died in the minds of a certain 
group of men and women who believed that 
this country of ours needs a National Theatre 
to keep alive the spirit and genius of all that 
great drama in which we are very rich, now 
neglected or poorly presented. At last, after 
all those years, the vision is no longer in the 
air. It is on solid earth, The National 
Theatre has a magnificent site bought and 
paid for. Its foundations are being laid. 
The National Theatre Fund is growing larger 
day by day as new enthusiasm is enlisted. 
But more help is needed, a great deal more, 
before there rises in South Kensington a 
noble building worthy of its name and purpose, 
and before the curtain is rung up for the first 
time on a performance of English Drama, 
surely one of Shakespeare’s plays, with an 
immortal call to the spirit of our race. 

That, when it happens, will be a great 
First Night in the history of the stage. For 
whatever credit may be given to those 
producers who under difficult conditions are 
keeping the theatre alive to-day, and they 
deserve much, it cannot be denied that the state 
of our stage at the present time is not favour- 
able to the best tradition of our national drama. 
The public is in danger of having its taste 
vitiated by the constant attraction of false 
sensationalism. 


A STANDARD OF QUALITY 

In the theatrical world the old actor-manager 
who held on to some standard of quality and 
dignity has departed. New plays, of course, 
are chosen and produced as commercial 
ventures, depending on what is considered to 
be the taste of the moment, very ephemeral 
and very uncertain. There is no standard. 
Plays bad and good are tried out in the hope 
that something in them may attract people to 
the box-office and compete with the cinema 
over the way. Their financial backers shirk 
the production of serious plays which have no 
certainty of an immediate success because 
they may be too “high-brow ” for the big 
public. Some of them are tempted to make 
their appeal not to the best intelligence of the 
public mind but to its lowest common 
denominator. Business is business. 

Good plays are not being written as often 
as they might because the would-be dramatist 
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is utterly disheartened by present conditions. 
Actors and actresses who show any talent are 
drawn away to the film world because they 
have no certainty of tenure on the stage. 

The National Theatre will uphold a standard 
of quality. It will preserve a tradition of 
production. It need not pander to sensa- 
tionalism in order to lure an audience. It 
will respect a decency and dignity due to the 
great dramatists. It will give the nation a 
chance of seeing the best drama well and truly 
played. In due time it will build up a standard 
of its own above the level of that haphazard 
adventure by which plays are now produced, 
with the box-office as the only guide and 
measure of success. 

The National Theatre will not conflict with 
the producers of new plays. It will serve a 
separate purpose, which is to keep alive all 
that is best in English drama now too rarely 
seen, and to safeguard this heritage. It will 
be a living testimony of English genius in 
a great art now endangered by modern 
conditions of life and culture. 

I have no doubt at all that — support 
will be strongly in favour of this National 
Theatre. Our people love good drama, 
though they have too little of it. All over 
the country there are springing up repertory 
companies and groups of players who reveal 
much talent. Many English villages are 
rehearsing plays with an enthusiasm which 
lasts through the winter months. We are a 
people with a sense of drama in our blood, and 
the shadow plays of the film world, however 
good, do not fully satisfy this instinct. There 
are many people still in this land who want 
the living actor in flesh and blood rather than 
his photographic ghost. 

This National Theatre will be the centre of 
all this interest in drama and will give it new 
life and direction. Desperately nowadays we 
need such a focus of culture and art. Desper- 
ately, more than at any time in history, we 
need a national standard of quality and a 
respect for tradition. Our entertainment is 
too machine made. Commercialism dominates 
our minds too much and tends to lower the 
public taste. The National Theatre will be 
liberated from such dangers, though working 
with faith in the response which always comes 
from the “ groundlings” when the best is 
given to them. 

Here within its walls will be the old magic 
of the English stage, and a spirit seeking 
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always for new beauty and new talent, up- 
holding the glory of a noble art, providing a 
place for any masterpiece which this age may 
offer. That, surely, will be a gift to all our 

ople. It is for every man and woman who 
oves good drama to support this great 
venture by some generosity. For it will be 
an honour to place even one brick ina building 
to which all may go for spiritual refreshment in 
this distressful age, and where also they will 
surely find laughter, beauty, and the genius 
of great minds. 








DONATIONS FROM MEMBERS OF 
BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


TO 
NATIONAL THEATRE FUND 
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Maidenhead Shakespeare Society ....  ..... 6 
Dime Di. F. Gowers anc ms lm 5 
Mrs. Gregory Nicholson .... — .... a 
Old Brondesburians Dramatic Society... 3 
Abbey Road Building Society ... 2 
ewe A. R. S. Heath ee 
Hebden Bridge Lite & Scientific Society 2 
Miss Stella ena a Hg 2 
Tee Pormmhess Players 2.00 ow ls 8 
The Menton Players rae 
Croydon Municipal Officers’ Association... 1 
Se eee a ae 
Lancaster Footlights Club nae ames 
Welwyn Folk Players a 
I 
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Biles Diary Delstom 3c, ee wens 
Cameo Readers, Reading _..... ant isin I 
Lewes County School for Girls Dramatic 
Society _..... eer aise oe ne 10 
Miss Jean Belfrage .... — ..... hae (el 10 
A ea cae: — “iia “al 5 
Total £38 15 10 


The above contributions represent the amount 
received at the National Theatre Headquarters as the 
result of a recent circularisation throughout the member- 
ship of the British Drama League. This suggests that 
the balance of the sum of {100 might be made up 
without much difficulty so as to permit a stall to be 
endowed in the theatre in the name of the League. It 
is much hoped that other members and affiliated societies 
will be encouraged to send contributions without dela 
to the Earl of Lytton, National Theatre Fund, 50, P; 
Mall, London, S.W.1. 

Besides the above individual subscriptions, many 
members of the Drama League are in a great number of 
centres assisting local efforts, and their help is greatly 
appreciated by local organisers and Committees 
throughout the country. 

Seat endowments of £100 have also been promised 
by the Rochdale Curtain Theatre, the ph see ne 
Garrick Society and the Liverpool Repertory Theatre. 
Lord Esher, Chairman of the Drama Counci 
has also endowed a seat in the name of Nell Gwyn. 











*““THE MAKING OF ENGLAND.” SCENE 


FROM THE PAGEANT BY L. 


HOWARD, AS RECENTLY 
ALLINGHAM CASTLE, KENT, 


G. REDMOND- 
PERFORMED AT 








Photo: J. Price, Rochdale SCENE FROM THE POETICAL PLAY 
““ LAODICE ”’ BY WALLACE B. NICHOLS, AS 
RECENTLY PRODUCED BY E. NUTTALL 
BUTTERWORTH FOR THE CURTAIN THEATRE, 
ROCHDALE. 











THE COMMEDIA DELL’ARTE 


By Robert G. Newton 


eg expression “‘ Commedia Dell’Arte” is 

one that crops up pretty frequently when a 
group of people meet together to talk about the 
theatre in somewhat vague terms. It sounds 
good — there is something so recherché 
about it. A good deal of the glamour goes 
when one realises that the expression “ Dell 
’Arte ” probably means professional, and that 
the actors concerned might have disgraced the 
earnest little groups who were to discuss them 
so vaguely some three to four hundred years 
later. 

The term “‘ Commedia Dell’Arte ” refers to 
the Italian professional Theatre of the 16th and 
17th centuries, whose main characteristics 
were improvisation, the use of local dialects, 
stock characters in masks, and interludes made 
up of fooling, tumbling, and acrobatic tricks. 

There is an element of satire in the “‘ Com- 
media” with the result that most of their 
stock characters, or “‘ masks” as they were 
called, can scarcely be considered as very 
pleasant types. Most of the plays dealt with 
the love intrigues of two families with the 
result that there were generally two old men 
who were the fathers of the respective families. 
The masks for these two parts were Pantalone 
and Gratiano (the Doctor). The former is a 
familiar figure with his loose slippers, his 
pointed beard and his wagging finger. His 
home life, not being as happy as it might be, 
he sought for compensations outside, and 
hence he is made fun of as ‘‘ the old man in 
in Love.” Gremio in “The Taming of the 
Shrew ” is a typical pantalone type. Gratiano, 
the Doctor, is the other father. He strives 
hard to keep up to date and is given to making 
long speeches. 

Another popular mask was that of the 
swaggering Captain, a part made famous by 
the actor Andreini. He usually spoke a 
Spanish dialect and spent his time in telling 
tall stories of adventure, fantasy and romance, 
When, however, it came to the point of havin 
to do something he was frequently a coward. 
The bluster of Shakespeare’s Pistol and the 
extravagance of Don heundo owe, perhaps, 
something to the Spanish Captain. 

The most entertaining masks of the “‘ Com- 
media” were the comic servants or zanni. 
These kept the action going and were respon- 


sible for all the fooling and slap-stick which 
were such a feature of a performance by the 
Commedia Dell’Arte. A contemporary in- 
struction to a zanni says :— 

“If he plays a fool, besides answering off 
the point, he must be able to act the imbecile, 
catch flies, kill fleas, and do the like foolish 
actions . .” 

The two best-known masks are Arlechino 
and Pulcinella. Their descendants are with us 
to-day as Harlequin, the gay deceiver of the 
Harlequinade, and Mr. Punch who still holds 
court in the austerity of clubland; or on the 
crowded sands of an English sea-side resort. 
There were also one or more pairs of lovers 
round whom the intrigue or story centred. 
In comparison to the other masks of the 
“Commedia” these were somewhat dull, 
although the actress Isabella Andreina managed 
to bring real distinction and charm to the 
part of Isabella. 

Since improvisation was the essential 
characteristic of the “‘ Commedia Dell’Arte,” 
written dialogue played little part in the plays. 
Every actor, and particularly the zanni, had 
his book of Lazzi. These consisted of set 
speeches, jokes and tricks, which would be 
inserted when the inventive powers of the 
actors flagged somewhat. The stories of the 

lays were worked out in considerable detail. 
These were called scenari and were hung upon 
the walls of the theatre for all the players to see. 

At first the plays of the ““ Commedia ” were 
mainly comedies adapted from contemporary 
versions of the plays of Plautus and Terrence. 
By the introduction of actresses and farcical 
interludes these were very considerably 
lightened, and classical comedy gave way to 
something in which situation and knock-about 
played a larger part. 

As the “ Commedia ” developed it became 
more elaborate, not only in its scenari, but 
also in the attention paid to scenery and stage 
effects. The tragi-comedies, romances, and 
pastorals which followed demanded a stage 
which could deal with the strange goings on 
of the supernatural world. It also has to 
adapt itself to the sudden whims of the ever 
popular magician, and be able to deal with 
the shipwrecked condition in which the 
unfortunate zanni frequently found themselves. 
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Although many scholars have claimed that 
there is a direct line of descent from the Roman 
“Ludi Attellani” to the “ Commedia Dell- 
’ Arte” it is impossible to establish this definitely. 
It is, however, interesting to show how the 
“* Commedia ” may have developed from shows 
in the Middle Ages. At that time popular 
entertainment was provided very largely by the 
rogue and vagabond performers at carnival 
time, and by the troubadour singers. After 
a time these formed themselves into guilds 
and eventually accepted the patronage of the 
nobility and the princes. A characteristic 
feature of the Middle Ages was the fairs and 
markets at which the quack doctors sold their 
wares. These individuals who were regarded 
as half astrologer and half magician, made 
use of dramatic tricks for this purpose. Thus 
songs, jests and mock fights were a feature of 
the medieval market. One can see a simi- 
larity in this to the modern method by which 
patent medicines are advertised on the air. 

In Italy the most flourishing theatre was 
that of Venice. This was an amateur theatre 
carried out by the learned scholars of the 
academy and members of the aristocracy. 

They revived the classic comedies of the Latin 
authors, and the theatre they created is 
generally known as “Commedia Erudita.” 
In this connection certain personalities stand 
out, first among them is Angelo Beolco, 1520, 
who co-ordinated the theatrical bric-a-brac of 
the quack doctors. In addition he was the 
first Italian to treat the rustic or peasant 
sympathetically. Prior to him that section of 
the Community had either been ignored or 
exploited. In the Middle Ages the peasant 
was generally regarded as a lunatic. The 
creation of the Pantalone type may be attributed 
to Andreo Calino, who certainly introduced 
different dialects, actors’ jests (lazzi) and insisted 
upon rapid action. By that time the scholars 
(Commedia Erudita) were definitely interested 
in the professional actors (Commedia Dell’ Arte). 

As a result of contact with the intellectual 
and aristocratic world the professional player 
acquired a degree of culture and opportunities 
for training which had formerly been denied 
to him. Even the jests of the zanni were 
affected by literary conceits similar to those 
which appear in the earlier Shakespearian 
comedies. The “Commedia Dell’Arte” 
coveted the literary prestige of the “‘ Erudita ” 
and the learned scholars and the members of 
the aristocracy found in improvisation a 
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pleasant diversion. Unfortunately the “ Com- 
media Dell’Arte” were frequently coming 
up against the authority of Church and State. 
The former, quoting Roman precedent, con- 
demned their plays as totally unsuitable for 
Catholic audiences. Its instructions were not 
always followed, sometimes not even by the 
clergy themselves. 

The “ Commedia Dell’Arte” did not con- 
fine their activities to Italy but travelled all 
over Europe. They were particularly popular 
in France where, for instance, a company of 
players were taken prisoner by the Huguenots 
and later ransomed by the King. The 
Commedia certainly visited England and 
William Kempe, the actor, may even have 
performed with them. England with its 
tradition for rhetoric, never took very kindly 
to improvisation. 

As with most theatrical movements, the 
“Commedia Dell’Arte” after a_ brilliant 
career of about 150 years came to an end. 
It could never be resurrected in its original 
form although its influence is still felt in many 
theatrical factions. There are, for instance, 
the harlequinade at the end of the pantomime, 
and the stock characters and improvised 
methods of the old-fashioned melodrama. In 
England to-day the spirit of the “‘ Commedia 
Dell’Arte ” lives as much as anywhere in the 
brilliant fooling of the Crazy Gang at the 
London Palladium. 





CLIFTON COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
STAFF DRAMATIC SOCIETY 

This Society presented, on March 3rd and 4th, their 
sixth annual production, and the most ambitious effort 
the Society had yet attempted—“‘ The Scarlet Pimper- 
nel.”” The play had been somewhat abridged for 
presentation to an audience consisting mainly of 
schoolboys, chiefly by reducing the sentimental 
interest, and seemed to gain accordingly in pace and 
vigour. The difficulties of staging had been well 
tackled, particularly in the use of a “ fore-stage” in 
the first scene, the floor of the auditorium being used 
for the passage of the cart. (The absence of a horse 
was wise and passed unnoticed.) The costumes (from 
the League’s Costume Department) were very successful 
and the pace of the “ain, especially in the later 
scenes, notably g The three leading parts were 
all played with assurance, and among the smaller parts 
that of the Prince of Wales stood out. con 


UNITY THEATRE SCHOOL 
We regret that in the February number of “ Drama ” 
an error was made in the name of one of the teachers 
mentioned as being on the staff of the Unity Theatre 
School. The name of the teacher is Miss Marjorie— 
not Miss Molly—Francis. 
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ENGLISH PLAYS AND PLAYERS 
IN NEW YORK 


By Paul Shinkman 


oie British stage, always a generous con- 

tributor to the American Theatre, is this 
year involved to an unprecedented extent in 
Broadway’s activities. A census of the current 
offerings reveals the astonishing fact that more 
than one-third of the plays either had their 
origin in England or are presented by casts 
of which the principals are British. 

The British list is headed, of course, by 
Margaret Webster’s new and entrancingly 
beautiful production of “Henry IV” (Part 1) 
with England’s Maurice Evans as Falstaff 
and Henry Edwards as Henry IV. Next in 
popularity is the Leslie and Sewell Stokes play 
“Oscar Wilde,” with Robert Morley, at the 
head of a virtually all-English cast, offering a 
magnificent performance in the title role. 

The beloved D’Oyly Carte Opera Company 
is in the midst of one of its most successful 
American seasons, and its gifted erstwhile 
prima donna, Muriel Dickson, is also back 
with us and winning a new name for herself 
in the glamorous world of the Metropolitan 
Opera, where she has several leading roles. 
Next place on Broadway’s British list of friends 
must go to the ubiquitous “‘ Spring Meeting ” 
and its distinguished British principals, Gladys 
Cooper, A. E. Matthews, and Jean Cadell. 
While this gay little comedy, produced for 
America by John Gielgud, may not duplicate 
in New York the spectacular success that it is 
enjoying in London, it already is an acknow- 
ledend “hit ” of the season. 

Another London comedy success, “‘ Dear 
Octopus,” made its American début recently 
and was agreeably but not enthusiastically 
received. Although its appeal for an American 
audience might ordinarily be expected to 
surpass that of “Spring Meeting,” it has 
revealed once more the hazards of theatrical 
prognostication by falling far behind the latter 
at the box office. 

The success of the Stokes play “ Oscar 
Wilde ” on Broadway undoubtedly had much 
to do with the courageous venture this season 
of a Wilde revival, “‘ The Importance of Being 
Earnest.” Estelle Winwood, an English act- 
ress who for many years has been identified 
solely with the American stage, is a hilarious 


Lady Bracknell. Clifton Webb and Derek 
Williams are Worthing and Moncrieffe 
respectively. 

Still another British revival of the current 
New York season is a fine offering of Sutton 
Vane’s allegorical comedy, “ Outward Bound.” 
Revivals invariably are regarded as dubious 
undertakings on Broadway, but this one is 
proving enormously popular and has just 
enjoyed the distinction, in the middle of its 
New York engagement, of a Sunday night 
“Command Performance” for the President 
in Washington. Bramwell Fletcher and his 
American wife, Helen Chandler, are prominent 
members of the cast. 

Paul Vincent Carroll’s second New York 
play with an Irish setting (“Shadow and 
Substance” was played here by Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke last season) is his delightful comedy 
“The White Steed.” Not a little of the suc- 
cess of the new play is due to the talents of 
two overseas members of the cast, Jessica 
Tandy and Barry Fitzgerald. 

Two other visitors from London who always 
are assured of uproarious welcomes at the 
hands of New York playgoers are associated 
with Broadway’s newest revue, “Set to 
Music.” They are Noel Coward, who wrote 
and produced the piece, and Beatrice Lillie, 
who is the bright star among its performers. 
The concensus seems to be that, in this par- 
ticular instance at least, the beloved Miss Lillie 
is doing her work much better than Mr. 
Coward did his, although the latter never 
seriously disappoints his vast American con- 
stituency. Another English visitor, Richard 
Haydn, is making his American début in 
** Set to Music.” 

Even the play that is regarded by many as 
certain to win Broadway’s 1938-39 Pulitzer 
Prize as the finest American drama of the year 
is dependent upon the services of a dis- 
tinguished British actor in its leading role. 
The play is Robert Sherwood’s inspiring drama 
called “* Abe Lincoln in Illinois,” and it is the 
gifted Raymond Massey who is giving what 
must be one of the most moving performances 
of his brilliant career in the role of Abraham 
Lincoln himself. 
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Pye of our readers probably, and we 
think rightly, feel a strong aversion from 
the use of drama for political propaganda. 
There is, however, an undoubted place for the 
theatre in the sphere of international relation- 
ships, and never has this been more aptly 
exemplified than in the recent celebrations 
connected with the visit of the French President 
and Mme. Lebrun to this country. The gala 
performance at Covent Garden was a brilliant 
affair, but not perhaps unusual on occasions of 
the kind. The private entertainment at the 
India Office on the following evening had few 
recent precedents in our political or theatrical 
annals. Leaders of the English stage, both 
light and classical, gave of their best, and M. 
Sacha Guitry and Sir Seymour Hicks col- 
laborated in a most amusing charade. A few 
weeks previously the Comédie Frangaise had 
dominated the London theatre for a whole 
week by their magnificent performances at the 
Savoy Theatre. Would that some other 
nations of the world could meet us also on this 
common ground of art and amity | 
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At the beginning of the month Miss Mary 
Kelly is leaving for South Africa on a four 
months leave of absence from the British 
Drama League. This, however, will not be 
only a holiday, for it is Miss Kelly’s intention 
to visit many centres in South Africa where 
the drama is practised, particularly by the 
natives. Miss Kelly’s interest in African 
Drama is of long standing, and as many of our 
readers know, she has founded a Committee 
for Native African Drama which has been able 
to collect a great deal of valuable information 
on the subject. We wish Miss Kelly the best 
of holidays, and look forward to her return 
when she will no doubt be good enough to 
place at the League’s disposal the results of 
her tour. Meanwhile, Miss Alison Graham- 
Campbell will carry on Miss Kelly’s work as 
Secretary of our Village Drama Section. 


a 


An interesting experiment will be made at 
the Maddermarket Theatre, Norwich, durin 
the last week in July (24th to 2gth). A 
society is being formed to give representations 
of a fifteenth century Passion Play adapted 
from the cycle known as Ludus Coventriae. 
Mystery Plays were given at Norwich all 
through the Middle Ages on Corpus Christi 
Day, but an Elizabethan bishop borrowed 
the prompt copy and lost it, probably with a 
view to suppressing the plays. Great care is 
being taken with the present revival to make it 
both reverent and authentic. Particulars of 
membership of the Maddermarket Theatre 
Society can be obtained from the Secretary, 
the Maddermarket Theatre, Norwich. 


a 


Mr. Eric J. Patterson, the new Principal of 
the Bonar Law College, Ashridge, Berkham- 
sted, Herts, is introducing among the political 
courses which take place in this lovely mansion, 
week-end courses on the Arts, and from 
Friday, April 21st, to Monday, April 24th, 
such a course will be held on “ The Drama and 
the Community.” The speakers include Mr. 
James Agate, Mr. Sydney Carroll, Mr. Walter 
Payne and Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth. The fee, 
including board and tuition, is two guineas. 
No pleasanter place could be found for study 
or recreation, and members of the British 
Drama League are strongly advised to send for 
particulars either to the League Headquarters 
or to the Secretary, Bonar Law College, 
Ashridge, Berkhamsted, Herts. 
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RECENT BOOKS 


Reviewed by F. Sladen-Smith 


“The Dramatic Works of James Albery.” Edited 
by Wyndham Albery. Peter Davis. 2 vols., £1 1s. each. 

“Poetry and the Ordinary Reader.” By M. R. 
Ridley. Dent. 2s. 6d. 

“ Further Steps in Stagecraft.”” By Susan Richmond. 
Deane. 38. 
“ The Widow of Windsor.” By Consuelo de Reyes. 
French. 2s. 

“ Bachelor-Beware.”” By Mary Broderick. French. 


18, 

“Never Mind, Aurelius!” By C. M. Weber. 
Mitre Press. 2s. 

“The Best One-Act Plays of 1938.” Selected by 
J. W. Marriott. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

“For Amusement Only.” By Ella Adkins. 
Harrap. 2s. 6d. 

“O.H.M.S.” By Ronald Gow. “Can the Leo- 
pard?” By M. E. Atkinson, “‘ First Corinthians.” 


By H. F. Rubinstein. Deane. 1s. each. 
“The King with a Tin Crown.” By Agnes M. 


. “The Master Key.” By Wilfred Massey. 
“Cupid Rampant.” By Percy Corry. “‘ Still Waters.” 
By Helen Grant. ‘“‘ Second News.” By Campbell 
Robson. “ Plans for the Coronation.” By Bertram 


Henson. “The Funk Hole.” By Harold Brig- 
house. French. 1s. each. 

“The Boy with a Cart.” By Christopher Fry. 
Milford. 1s. 6d. 

“Shavings.” By Anthony Shae. “ Mrs. Feather.” 
By Jeanne de Casalis. ‘‘ Pray Silence.” By Muriel 
and Sydney Box. French. 1s. each. 


AMES ALBERY, the dramatist, was described as 
“the Sheridan of his day,” and the description 
creates interest in the two massive volumes, ‘‘ The 
Dramatic Works of James Albery,” in which most of 
Albery’s plays, together with press notices, corres- 
pondence, and various details of his career, have been 
zealously collected by Mr. Wyndham Albery. A clear 
picture emerges from these books of the theatrical 
atmosphere and manners of the “ seventies”’; the 
sentiment, rhetoric, and Dickensian characterization 
of the plays, the lengthy, solemn press notices, with 
their minute description of the plot and their insistence 
on moral values—the ‘‘ Telegraph” —— my | 
for making one act of a play take place ona Sunday, and, 
later, refusing to give the plot of “‘ Pink Dominos” 
at all, on the grounds of alleged indecency. Neverthe- 
less, this play (an adaptation from the French like most 
of Albery’s later work) appears to have been the author’s 
greatest success after the sensational hit of the much 
eatlier ‘“‘ Two Roses ”—in which the youthful Irving 
appeared, as he did also (as Jingle) in Albery’s stage 
version of ‘‘ Pickwick.” The editor is at pains to 
ve that Albery was a better dramatist than his more 
| reeae colleague, T. W. Robertson, and William Archer 
is quoted as saying that “‘ beside Albery at his best, 
T. W. Robertson at his best is as apollinaris to cham- 
pagne”’; but after reading through the work collected 
in these volumes, one remains unconvinced. Indeed, 
despite the success of “‘ Two Roses,”’ it was by no means 
roses, roses all the way for Albery, and the description 
of his last years makes rather pathetic reading. 


Mr. M. R. Ridley, at the beginning of his “‘ Poetry 
and the Ordinary Reader,” closely analyses a famous 
passage from Ecclesiastes, and then goes on to say 
that any one who feels that to apply such methods is a 
kind of desecration should either close the book at 
once, or throw it on the fire. Few people having begun 
the book will have either the courage or the weakness 
to throw up the sponge in this manner, but Mr. Ridley 
is a hard taskmaster, and his detailed study of poetic 
technique in all its branches is not a little complex, 
and sometimes controversial. However he is 
to point out that poets themselves rarely work on such 
a profoundly technical basis, and, at the end, the 
reader will certainly know a great deal more about 

ty and will be able to appreciate it more ly. 
Mr. Ridley has little sympathy with the extreme 
school, and, indeed, it is vastly irritating when we are 
told that some particularly bewildering passage is 
merely the result of “arbitrary association.” On the 
other hand, Mr. Ridley is somewhat hard on poetry 
which is entirely personal ; too many of the modern 
poets, he considers “‘ do just one thing extremely well, 
and other things hardly at all.” 

Miss Susan Richmond, rightly encouraged by the 
success of her first “‘ Textbook of Stage-craft,” now 
presents us with “Further Steps in Stagecraft,” a 
series of exercises of a more advanced character. A 
variety of subjects, such as the spoken chorus, repose, 
timing, climax, business, characterization, and many 
other problems, are dealt with, and although some of 
the exercises are none too easy, they are all obviously 
useful. In this book Miss Richmond gives us less of 
her own personal views, and this is rather a pity, for 
valuable as her exercises are, the authoress’s own com- 
ments, as we now know, are equally salutary and 
helpful. 

“The Widow of Windsor,” Miss Consuelo de 
Reyes’ play of the widowhood of Queen Victoria, in 
two short acts (4 men, 17 women—many s can be 
doubled), has the same gentle atmosphere of her earlier 
Victorian cycle, but it is in some ways stronger. The 
characters, including the great, little Queen, live ; the 
scenes are interesting to read, and would be still better 
when acted ; and we are given a comprehensive survey 
of the long years of the widowhood up to the last 
journey in the “Alberta’”’—here the authoress’s love of 
sentiment overcomes her, and not for the first time. 
These are by no means acid studies of the great reign ; 
their intention is apparently to be pleasing at all costs ; 
nevertheless, the various scenes usually manage to be 
convincing. 

“* Bachelor—Beware |” a rural comedy in three acts 
by Miss Mary Broderick (3 men, 6 women), was placed 
first of eighty-seven plays in a competition for village 
drama, and Mrs. Nora Ratcliff (who should know what 
pleases villages) has written Be. ogee production 
notes. So we endeavour to ire, as best we may, 
a rather trite story of a head gardener, Christopher 
Riddesdale, who imagines himself still in love with 
his former sweetheart, Flora, and ignores the adoration 
of his housekeeper, Becky. The characterisation is 
usually interesting, and some of the di spirited ; 
but the inhabitants of even the remotest vi 
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likely to be surprised or icularly thrilled when 
Flora goes off with Eric on, leaving Chris to be 
united to his devoted Becky. 


“ Never Mind, Aurelius |” or “ Friday, Thirteenth,” 
is a play in three acts by Mr. C. M. Weber (6 men, 
6 women). The plot would seem to be mainly con- 
cerned with the attempt to marry Lord Aurelius Sark 
(who, we are told, was born tired, and pronounces his 
r’s as w’s) to some wealthy girl. Instead, he falls in 
love with the back of a young woman seen through the 
breakfast-room window, and, although she is apparently 
the daughter of the butler, she turns out to be just the 

irl for his Lordship, her father being a suitor of the 
wager Lady Sark: masquerading as a butler for a 
kind of penance. Sas Seneneieas SE 8 pens Sas 
this strange play, but seldom entertainingly, although 
there is a good deal of merriment on the stage. 

“The Best One-Act Plays of 1938,” contains, as 
usual, twelve plays, and most of them are surprisingly 
good considering the rubbish still turned out for what is 

iously believed to be a good market. There is some 
eeble work. Miss Vera I. Arlett’s fantasy “‘ Noc- 
turne”’ (4 men, 1 woman) has more confusion than 
conviction; Mr. Normand Holland in “The High- 
backed Chair” (1 man, 3 women) is too content with 
familiar Irish material ; and, while Mr. Geoffrey 
Trease’s “‘ After the Tempest” (2 men, 3 women) is 
amusing, and Mr. Bertram Henson’s “ Plans for the 
Coronation ” (6 men) is amazing, much better work is 
found in two American plays—Mr. Paul Green’s study 
of proud decadence “‘ The Southern Cross” (4 men, 
1 woman), and Miss Josephina Niggli’s delectable 
Mexican comedy “‘ Sunday ts Five Pesos” (1 man, 
4 women), and also in “‘ Cats of Egypt’ (8 women), 
Mr. T. B. Morris’ trenchant glimpse of Cleopatra and 
her circle. Mr. Brighouse’s “‘ The Funk Hole ” (4 men, 
4 women) deals with the September crisis, but, of 
course, the humour is still alarmingly up-to-date ; and 
Mr. Joe Corrie, forsaking his usual sombre vein, gives 
us a very amusing picture of an unwilling bridegroom 
in “‘ Nicodemus” (4 men, 2 women). Miss Helen 
Foy’s “‘ Newgate’s the Fashion” (14 men, 3 women) 
is a clever exercise in the macabre, with the condemned 
Jack Sheppard on view in prison; Mr. Rubinstein in 
* First Corinthians ” (6 men, 6 women) again shows his 
deeply sympathetic interest in early Christianity, and 
Miss Olive Conway has devised so exciting a situation 
in “* One of those Letters” (4 men, 4 women) that the 
happy ending seems almost an anti-climax. Altogether, 
Mr. Marriott is to be congratulated on this issue of his 
well-known series. 


** For Amusement Only ”’ is the rather silly title for 
a book of one-act plays, mainly for women, by Miss 
Ella Adkins. Of the five, the first two, ‘‘ For Amuse- 
ment only,”’ (7 women), a neat picture of the difficulties 
and successes of a clairvoyant, and “ Crisis” (; women), 
showing the effects of a supposed air-raid, are the best ; 
when Miss Adkins endeavours to be thrilling in “* Veiled 
Menace ”’ (7 women) the result is somewhat chaotic, 
and both “ Any more for the ‘ Skylark !1’” (3 men, 
6 women) which takes place on a beach, and “‘ The 
wanted a Tragedy” (1 man, 8 women), a study of life 
in a tenement flat, have rather confused construction, 
and the characterisation is not always convincing. 


There are a number of separately published one-act 


lays this month. A revised edition is issued of Mr, 
Ronald Gow’s well-known comedy ‘“ O.H.M.S.” 
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(6 women). It is as amusing as ever, and the construction 
appears to be slightly improved. In Miss M. B, 
Atki ’s “Can the Leopard?” a farcical 

(6 women), two elderly women attempt to be excessively 
modern in order to please a young girl relative who 
arrives demurely dressed, in order to please them. The 
fact that it may make an audience laugh does not prove 
that the play is worthy of the authoress. 


“ The King with a Tin Crown ” (3 men, 4 beg 
Miss Agnes M. Miall, has greater weight than us: 
Set in Spain in the Easter of 1538, it shows Aunt 
Asuncion and her neices, who keep the village inn, 
entertaining unawares Charles V and his 
The Emperor’s sturdy admonishment rouses the hen- 
pecked Pedro, and he goes forth to be Easter King a 
newman. A very likeable piece. “‘ The Master Key,” 
(2 men, 4 women), a detective comedy by Mr. Wilfred 
y, concerns a furnished house, to let, and con- 
taining a stolen necklace. People who come to view 
the house behave, as is fit and proper, most suspiciously, 
and an audience will rejoice in the complications and in 
the superb assurance of Detective Freddy Fosdyke, 
Mr. Percy Corry’s “‘ Cupid Rampant ” (3 men, 2 women) 
is a grotesque vision of what may happen if life becomes 
more standardised. The piece is mainly an absurd 
matriage ceremony between a couple (No. 87654 and 
No. 76543) who have been called up to join the Matri- 
monial Corps. Some of the laughs may be a little 
cheap, but the play is exceedingly amusing, especially 
when performed. There are two Scots comedies, of 
which the best is “‘ Still Waters” (; women), adapted 
A _ Helen = a Mr. E. Morton Howard’s 
* Still Waters.” e phle tic Miss Pringle, calmly 
knitting while oddhir week Gale indulge - a fishi 
—— the winner to claim her as bride, while a 
third man is in waiting should both prove unsuccess- 
ful, is a comic situation, well exploited. In ‘“‘ Second 
News ” (3 men, 3 women) by Mr. Campbell Robson, 
all the characters except one are involved in betting 
complications, and the difficulties which arise for 
some of the cast (including a prim Deaconess) out of 
their transactions are mildly funny. 


“The Boy with a Cart” (7 men, 5 women and 
chorus) by Mr. Christopher Fry, is in verse and prose 
and deals with the adventures of Cuthman, Saint of 
Sussex. First performed in aid of the Sussex Church 
Builders, a conventionally devotional piece might 
have been expected ; instead, Mr. Fry has written an 
arresting little drama, with plenty of humour and 
spirit and some good chorus work, none the worse 
for a hint of T. S. Eliot. We look forward to i 
longer plays by Mr. Fry with less purely local ap 
The other short pieces in the list are already noticed in 
the review of “‘ The Best One-Act Plays of 1938.” 


Messrs. French publish three small books of sketches. 
The funniest, but probably not the most useful, are in 
Mr. Anthony Shaw’s “ Shavings,” four revue items, 
including the rather outrageous, but wildly comic 
“running commentary” on the Aldershot Tattoo; 
Miss Jeanne de Casalis’ duologues “‘ Mrs. Feather,” 
in which this good lady engages a servant, experiences 
a fire, indulges in a singing lesson and has trouble with 
her car, are all worth doing, and Muriel and Sydney 
Box’s trifles (of which one is a thriller) are also stage- 
worthy, but seem rather more laboured. However, 
“ Pray Silence,” which gives their tiny book its title, 
is bound to be a success. 








A TWELVE POUND SWITCHBOARD 


By Alan Vincent 


HE switchboard described here was 

designed with several objects in view, and 

it is hoped that some of its special features 

will appeal to amateur electricians. I should 

like to mention the considerations I had to 
bear in mind when preparing the design. 

Firstly, the cost of the materials must not 
be too great, and construction must be fairly 
simple. 

Secondly, it must be portable, é.e., capable 
of being installed for each production and 
removed afterwards. This is because the 
Club for which I designed it has not the good 
fortune to own a hall or theatre of its own, 
and has to use a hall in which there is no proper 
stage switchboard. 

Thirdly, it must be flexible. The Club 
produces a number of plays of widely different 
types during the season, and the switchboard 
must be capable of dealing with them all. 

Fourthly, it must make the maximum use 
of a minimum number of dimmers, as the Club 
cannot afford many of these expensive items. 
For reasons of portability and convenience I 
decided to place the dimmers apart from the 
switchboard itself, mounted on a board of 
their own, with a lead and a plug from each 
dimmer, for connecting to the switchboard. 

The switchboard itself consists of two 
sections, the “ Stage ” and “ House ” sections. 
The “ House ” section controls House lights, 
Orchestra lights, and two stage “ utility 
circuits,” independent of stage master control, 
for any lights which must remain on during a 
black-out (such as a shaded light for the 
prompter, an imitation fire on the stage, or 
any other lights which are not intended to 
go out during a black-out). 

The “ Stage ” section of the board consists, 
in this design, of six 1,000 watt circuits, but 
the number and wattage of the circuits could 
be arranged to suit the requirements of any 
individual stage. 

These stage circuits are so arranged that 
they can be split into two master groups, and 
grouped in any required arrangement under the 
control of one or other of the two master 
switches and dimmers. Each circuit consists 
of a “‘ master selector” switch, a “ circuit 
switch,” a “‘ dimmer insertion” socket, fuses, 
and two “load” sockets. The “ master 


selector” switches are two-way switches, 
arranged to take current from one or the other 
of two live bus-bars, each controlled by one 
of the master switches, so that each circuit 
can be placed at will under the control of 
either master switch. From the “ master 
selector ” switches current is supplied to the 
* circuit switches,” which are on-off switches, 
directly controlling the circuits. Wired in 
parallel with these are the “ dimmer insertion ” 
sockets, into which dimmers of the appropriate 
wattage can be plugged, so that when the 
circuit switch is open the circuit can be con- 
trolled by a dimmer. The “load” sockets 
consist of two sockets for each circuit, wired 
in parallel. Two sockets are provided, not 
only to allow more than one piece of apparatus 
to be connected to the same circuit, but also 
to allow a “phantom load” (consisting 
of lamps or apparatus concealed off stage) to 
be added to any circuit when necessary, to 
make up a suitable wattage for control by the 
dimmers available. If only a 1,000 watt 
dimmer is available, and the circuit has a load 
of only 750 watts, the difference can be made up 
by connecting an electric iron, heater, or 
lamps, of the required wattage, i.¢., 250 watts, 
to the same circuit, and keeping them con- 
cealed from the stage, so that the dimmer 
has its correct load, and will function 
smoothly. 

To explain the working of the “ dimmer 
insertion ” system, I will assume that a play is 
about to begin. The footlights and House 
lights circuits are each carrying a load of 
1,000 watts, and a 1,000 watt dimmer is avail- 
able. The House lights areon. The dimmer, 
with its slider in the “ off ” position, is plugged 
into the footlights circuit (circuit switch open), 
and the footlights are brought slowly up to 
“full on.” The circuit switch is put “ on,” 
and the dimmer unplugged and plugged into 
the House lights circuit. The House lights 
switch is put “off” and the House lights 
can then be dimmed to “ off” by means of 
the dimmer. When they are “ off” the dim- 
mer can be unplugged again and used in any 
other circuit. So one dimmer can do the 
work of two, and still be available for further 
use, instead of lying idle in a circuit when 
not in use, 
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With regard to master control, while it is 
possible to group all stage circuits under one 
master switch for black-outs, it is also possible 
to prepare two complete and separate groups 
of lighting, each under the control of one of the 
master switches, and to change instantly from 
one to the other, with or without an inter- 
vening black-out. This is a feature which will 
be found useful for revues, and similar shows, 
which need very quick changes. Alternatively 
using master dimmers, connected in parallel 
with the master switches, one set of lighting 
can be made to blend almost imperceptibly 
into another. Incidentally, the use of 
master dimmers allows a number of circuits 
which may be partly dimmed to be evenly 
dimmed all together, without loss of colour 
values. 


Having now mentioned some of the possi- 
bilities of this switchboard, (and I believe there 
are still many more) I will describe the materials 
and construction of it. 


The materials are almost all ordinary house- 
hold electric fittings of good quality. The 
switches are 5 /8 amp. “silent” tumbler switches, 
with small rubber pads inside, which make 
them much quieter in operation than “ un- 
silenced ” switches. The “ master selector ” 
switches are ordinary two-way switches of 
this type. For stage circuits all switches are 
of white porcelain with brown bakelite covers 
and dollies (“all-insulated”’) and for House 
circuits the switches have white bakelite 
covers to distinguish them from stage circuits. 
The outlet sockets are ordinary two-pin 
surface mounting sockets. For “ dimmer 
insertion” sockets I would recommend special 
3-pin sockets, with an insulated “ damper 
shutter” which closes over the live holes 
when the plug is withdrawn, and cuts off any 
*‘arc” if the plug is accidentally withdrawn 
when the circuit is live. The fuses are of 
porcelain with removable “ bridges” which 
can be rewired. It is useful to keep one or 
two i “ bridges” ready wired, to serve 
as replacements when they are required in a 
hurry. 

The panel on which the components of the 
switchboard are mounted, should be, if pos- 
sible, of black “ Sindanyo,” a specially treated 
asbestos compound which is an extremely 
good insulator, but it is an expensive substance, 
and if it is not possible to afford it, some 
other substance (possibly hardwood) can be 
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used, if care is taken that no live parts touch 
the panel itself, and a well insulated wire is 
used for wiring the switchboard. 

The master switches are ordinary ironclad 
mains switches, on the stage side of the board 
30-amp. switches, and on the House side 
15-amp. Each master switch is provided 
with the appropriate fuses. 

For master dimmer control, 30-amp. sockets 
are provided, with supplementary sockets, 
connected through 15-amp. fuses for use when 
the total load for master control does not 
exceed 3,000 watts. 

Above and below the switchboard are metal 
troughs in which rest the cables connecting 
lighting apparatus and dimmers respectively. 
The dimmer plugs should be marked clearly 
with the wattage of the dimmers they belong 
to, and some form of distinguishing mark, so 
that it is possible to tell at a glance which 
dimmer is controlling any circuit. 

The above description covers a small 
switchboard, such as is large enough for most 
small halls and theatres, and the cost of materials 
for building it, including a “‘ Sindanyo ” panel, 
would be about £12. 

If a larger switchboard is required, it is 
possible to add a second section similar to the 
one already described, at the side of the first 
section, or below it as is shown in the blueprint 
wiring diagram which accompanies this article. 
In this particular instance the second portion 
of the switchboard consists of five 15-amp. 
circuits, and has its own two master switches, 
so that the switchboard has altogether four 
“sub” master groups, which are in turn 
controlled by two master switches, while 
there is a three pole main switch to cut off all 
current from the “ stage” side of the board. 

The wiring of the master circuits is shown 
in the top left hand corner of the diagram. 
If, as is probable, only one portion of the board 
is required, only one half of the master circuits 
will be required, i.e., sub master switches 
1a and 2a, together with a main switch. 

There is one correction I should like to 
make in the wiring as it appears in the diagram. 
The fuses in the live leads to the load sockets 
in each circuit would be better connected 
between the master selector switches and the 
circuit switches, instead of between the circuit 
switches and the load sockets, as they would 
then afford protection against any fault (such 
as a short-circuit to earth) in the dimmers. 
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PLAN FORA PORTABLE THEATRE SWITCHBOARD 
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GOING ON THE STAGE 
OLD STYLE 
By Gerard Fay 


AN amusing picture of the obstacles and aids 
to the candidate for theatrical honours in 
the early part of the last century is given in 
“The Road to the Stage” published in London 
in 1835. The author, Leman Thomas Rede, 
wrote a good deal about the theatre, including 
“ Oxberry’s Dramatic Biography ” which ran 
to seven volumes of personal details about 
contemporary actors and actresses, written in 
a style which would bring tears to the eyes of 
a modern publisher’s libel lawyer. His book 
about going on the stage is subtitled “ A dst 
of the provincial theatres, names of the managers, 
and particulars as to salaries, rules, fines etc. ; 
an account of things necessary to an outset in the 
profession, how and where obtained ; and a clear 
elucidation of all the technicalities of the histrionic 
art.” There is a good deal more to the title, 
most of it repetition, and mostly in the way of 
doubtful claims as to the efficacy of the book. 

The first chapter, rightly enough, opens with 
some comments on the attitude of parents to 
their children’s desire to go on the stage, and 
points out that though many actors have lived 
in barns and died in workhouses, many more 
have “rolled in carriages, that could never, 
but for the stage, have emerged from behind 
a counter.” 

The applicability of the book to modern 
conditions begins there, and it continues with 
a description of the methods of 19th century 
theatrical agents: “ At the ‘Harp’ (a public- 
house in Russell Street, immediately opposite 
the pit-door of Drury) resides Mr. Sims, the 
theatrical agent, and his hours of business 
are from eleven o’clock until three. On the 
payment of an introductory fee of seven 
shillings, he enters the name of the applicant 
in his books, together with the line of the 
drama he may wish to fill—and, on the 
procuration of a situation, he proportions his 
demand to the amount of the salary obtained ; 
but it seldom exceeds the total of one week’s 
stipend.” 

Mr. Sims is complimented on his manners, 
and on his knowledge of the profession, but 
he is solemnly told that “ It has been a matter 
of regret in the profession that Mr. Sims has 
not chosen some other place for his house 
of business, as it is peculiarly unpleasant, 


especially to ladies, to make calls at a house of 
public entertainment. Mr. S. will, it is trusted, 
take this hint as it is meant....” It is to be 
hoped he did ! 

From agents, Mr. Rede wanders on in his 
discursive and rather flowery manner to 
managers ; he tabulates these gentlemen in 
a very businesslike way, giving their names in 
one column, the towns or circuits in which 
they operate in another, and in a third the 
salaries they offer. 

He points out that an engagement at twelve 
guineas a week at one of the principal London 
theatres works out with deductions for holidays 
at something less than five hundred pounds a 
year, and that this figure may be equalled, or 
even bettered at the first class provincial 
theatres, for instance, in Bath, Dublin, Edin- 
burgh, or Glasgow. Mr. Barnett, who oper- 
ated at Croydon, Guildford, Newbury, Oxford, 
Reading and Ryde offered from 18s. to 25s. 
per week, except at Oxford where his maximum 
rose to £3. Mr. Beverley, who managed the 
Queen’s Theatre, Liverpool, and the Minor 
at Manchester, went a little better with £1 to 
£2. Mr. Calcraft of Dublin and Mr. Murray 
of Edinburgh were among the highest payers 
with a maximum of £7, and among the 
provincial theatres the famous York Circuit, 
consisting of York, Leeds, Hull and Wakefield, 
managed by Mr. T. J. Downe, offered £1 to £5. 

An engaging note is added to the name of 
Mr. J. Faucit Savill who paid 15s. to 25s. at 
Deal, Greenwich, Margate, Ramsgate, St. 
Albans etc., to the effect that he offered his 
plays sometimes at the theatres in these towns, 
and sometimes “ with a peripatetic Company, 
in a cast-iron ambulatory Theatre.” Our 
— companies nowadays are seldom so 
solidly accommodated |! 

The system of sharing takings which existed 
among minor travelling companies seems to 
have been rather complicated. In a company 
of eight, besides the manager, the night’s 
takings were divided into seventeen parts. 

The actors and actresses had one share each 
and the rest was given to the manager for his 
various services ; one share for acting, one for 
dresses, one for scenery, one for properties, 
and, of course, one for being the manager. 
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GOING ON THE STAGE 


Divisions between different types of actors 
were very definitely marked in those days—as 
they continued to be until the end of the 
century. In “ The Road to the Stage” the 
various grades are described, with notes on 
the parts they were expected to play, and the 
costumes they had to possess. It was always 
the player’s, and not the manager’s business 
to supply costumes, which is one explanation 
of why well-dressed performances were rare 
at all but the wealthiest theatres. Wigs, too, 
were considered part of the actor’s personal 
equipment, and as an example of the number 
required, a Low Comedian was expected to 
have, as a minimum, “A Caleb Quotem’s 
wig; a Mingle’s wig, a bowl wig, i.e., round, 
for Crack etc.; a red wig; a dress one for 
Lissardo, etc.; old men’s wigs; a skull cap, 
i.e., a complete head covering made of calico, 
dyed the colour of the scalp; a bald front, 
with black hair at back, for Copp, Michael, 
Bruhl, etc.; a long black haired wig for 
Dominie Sampson.” Other essential equip- 
ment included ruffs, collars, frills, russet boots 
and shoes and pantaloons, and the Low 
Comedian was reminded “that in the most 
respectable provincial theatres the low come- 
dian is expected to go on for Lord Mayor in 
‘Richard the Third’ and other characters of 
minor importance in tragedy.” 

A list of regulations in force in the principal 
provincial theatres of the time indicates quite 
clearly that the rather casual conduct which is 
tolerated in the modern theatre sometimes 
would have been fatal to the 19th century 
actor, as far as his prospects of advancement 
were concerned. There were about thirty- 
five rules, ranging from one which imposed 
a forfeit of a guinea for “refusing to act a part 
cast by the manager” to one which read 
“For being obviously intoxicated when en- 
gaged in the performance, one guinea forfeit.” 

Rehearsal rules were quite reasonable, 
though it seems rather hard to fine an actor 
sixpence “ for standing on, or walking across 
the stage when not engaged in the scene,” 
but the modern stage-manager might rejoice 
if he were entitled to levy a fine of five shillings 
on every actor “For not being reasonably 
perfect at the last rehearsal (sufficient time 
having been given for study).” 

“The Road to the Stage” appears, at first 
sight, to provide a very marked contrast to 
the methods of training young actors to-day, 
but in essentials the system is not very different. 
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Those who cannot afford seventeen guineas a 
term, plus living expenses, to study at the 
R.A.D.A. must follow a path no less arduous, 
though certainly as hazardous as that trodden 
by the early Victorian moths who found them- 
selves attracted by the limelight. 

It has always been questionable whether 
acting can be taught at all, but there has never 
been any doubt that, given the latent talent, 
a young actor must necessarily work hard at 
a variety of jobs (some of them unpleasant) 
before he is qualified to offer himself to the 
London public, which is still considered to be 
the most critical in the country. The road to 
the modern stage may have some banked 
corners, but it also has many dangerous ones, 
and a fair share of potholes ; and, as often as 
not, it is likely to prove a blind alley. 











“ THE ANTIGONE ” AT THE ARTS THEATRE, 
CAMBRIDGE 


The recent production of “‘ The Antigone” by the 
Greek ~— Committee of Cambridge left an impression 
of great dignity and beauty. Certain features stand 
out vividly in one’s mind, a remarkably movi 
performance by “‘ The Antigone,” and a clear-cut 
strong characterisation in the part of “‘ Creon” ; the 
particularly lovely choral music which was such an 
effective complement to the flow of the drama; the 
short, vigorous and stimulating dance done by the 
warriors in the second part of the play, and the striking 
and interesting design of the costumes. The setting, 
I thought, lost Pa ll by the heaviness and spacious- 
ness of the “masonry” which seemed to confine it 
both from above and from the sides. The 
impression of the spoken Greek, and of the atmosphere 
of the production as a whole, seemed to me more 
English than warm-blooded or southern, but I imagine 
that the intention was to present a strictly academic 
reading of the play in a classical tradition. None the 
less, even without understanding a word which was 
spoken, I felt at times profoundly moved, and my 
attention was gripped throughout. 

J. F. M. 


WATFORD 


The Watford Repertory Company, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Rose Lloyd-King, gave two performances 
of “‘ Land of My Fathers,” by Jack Jones, at St. John’s 
Hall, Watford. The pla de icts life in a distressed 
area in Wales, parti y of a working class family 
of three generations, of which the characters were 
drawn with truth and affection. The company ate 
to be congratulated on the way they spoke thejdialect, 
and oe created the illusion that they themselves were 
Welsh. 

Miss Lloyd-King is to be highly commended on her 
excellent cast and also for taking such pains to obtain 
the local colour, for without a true Welsh flavour the 
play would have fallen flat. 
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NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


ROCHDALE CURTAIN THEATRE 


Rochdale Curtain Theatre had the distinction of 
producing for the first time on any stage a new blank 
verse tragedy entitled ‘‘ Laodice,” by the poet and 
novelist, Wallace B. Nichols. Mr. Nichols himself 
was present for one of the performances. Laodice, 
from whom the play is titled, was the divorced wife 
of King Antiochus of Syria. The King had taken a 
second wife, Berenice, and the plot centres round the 
murder of these two by Laodice, whom she falsely 
believes to have killed her son. The play is well con- 
structed up to the last act, where Laodice’s indecision 
under the blow of the realisation of her guilt robs the 
story of its true tragic climax. This weakness is, how- 
ever, to a tt extent compensated for by the beauty 
of much of Mr. Nichols’ verse. Pedestrian passages 
there are, it is true, but the whole is very satisfying 
with flashes of intense poetic conception. 

The Curtain Theatre entrusted this production to a 
cast of high acting ability, who gave a smoothly 
competent performance. The large part of Laodice 
was handled by Miss F. Marjorie Crabtree with co 
and confidence, though she was something lacking in 
the emotional qualities necessary to its full expression. 
Mr. R. G. Whitehead as the Greek actor Artemon 
and Mr. Frank Hardman as Orozman, the Persian 
soothsayer, gave polished and convincing performances. 
Mr. E. Nuttall Butterworth was the producer, and 
must be credited with some excellent grouping and 
movement. Settings and lighting were well up to the 
highest standards of this group. — 


HYGRAM PLAYERS, KETTERING 


For an audience not completely wedded to the stale 
situations of drawing-room comedy or to the mechan- 
ised thrills of the detective play, the Hygram production 
of André Obey’s “ Noah ” at the Central Hall, Kettering 
will make an enlightening change. Obviously the 
Biblical story of the people in the Ark has great dramatic 
possibilities, and their development, often along 
unexpected channels, presents a difficult problem to an 
amateur dramatic group. 

The essence of the drama is the contest between the 
simplicity of the man who feels himself in touch with 
God, and the complex unbelief of those who surround 
him, The first scene almost a play in itself so directly 
and eloquently is it made, shows Noah completing the 
Ark — enduring the suspicion of the outside world. 
The next three scenes are the PE history of 

weary months of isolation on a drowned earth, 
Ham, passionate and virile, heads a revolt against his 
father’s authority, against the silence of God. Cruelty 
and doubt have not been banished by the waters, only 
in the animals can Noah find consolation. 

In the last scene the earth is restored. But Noah 
finds that his children leave him and the friendly animals 
of the Ark relapse into bestiality. Only the rainbow 
bears witness to the success of an inspired adventure. 

Such a play demands in production two qualities— 
sincerity and a careful attention to the details of move- 
ment and gesture, of colour and lighting. Mr. Tynan’s 
work shows not only these gifts, but a power, too, of 
sympathetic design that makes the myth delicately alive. 


The masks of the animals are suggestive yet credible 
caricatures. The costumes (to the design of Miss 
Dawes) are vivid, as they should be. The lighting 
constantly underlines the points the play is making. 
There are moments when the grouping of the characters 
is intensely pictorial. 

This is a production which repays close attention. 
If you are prepared to find, in the dramatic treatment 
of a familiar story, a parable about human nature and 
a tense study of kunily relationships ; if you can enjoy 
the humorous, the subtle and theatrical in one 
breath : in short, if you liked “ Green Pastures,” you 
will take care to see this play. 


QUEEN MARY COLLEGE 


No pains were s to capture the essential spirit 
of a Restoration play by the students of Queen Mary 
College (University of London) in a recent private 
performance of Farquhar’s “‘ Beaux-Stratagem.” 

A significant feature of this production, first per- 
formed in London in 1707, was the use of instruments 
and music of the period. A portion of Daniel Purcell’s 
original score in the British Museum Library had been 
specially transcribed by Mr. P. Cutler (who, witha 
fellow graduate, Mr. Joseph O’Connor of the R.A.D.A., 

troduced). It was rendered by a quartet led by Mr. 

. S. Hardy, another student who collects old instru- 
ments as a hobby, and himself played a recorder. 

This comedy was chosen by the Queen Mary College 
Dramatic Society as carrying on the tradition established 
at the College when it was the possessor of a Shakes- 

theatre with an apron stage—since converted 
into the High Voltage laboratory | 

So intimate is the atmosphere of the new and up-to- 
date theatre at Toynbee Hall, where the play was 
produced, that the 18th century spirit was in no way 
impaired. 


THE FALCON PLAYERS 


So many amateur societies produce the plays of 
T. B. Morris, that it may interest your readers to know 
that the Falcon Players—a Hampstead dramatic group 
under the direction of Miss Jay Vernon—are soutien 
his new play, “ Beyond Illusion,” on Saturday, May 
27th, at 8 o’clock, at the De Walden Hall, Charlbert 
Street, St. John’s Wood. Tickets, 2s. 6d. reserved and 
including tax, may be obtained from the 5‘? 
Miss Jay Vernon, 18a, Worsley Road, N.W.3. The 
sp also includes a new fantasy on an old 

ussian tale, written by Miss Vernon herself—“ Fenist 
the Bright Falcon.” 


THE WAR-TIME THEATRE IN SPAIN 


On Wednesday, April roth, at 8 p.m., in the Lecture- 
room of the British Lea; at 9, Fitzroy Square, 
W.1, Mr. Philip L. Lorraine will give a lecture on “ The 
Spanish Theatre and the Civil War.” Mr. 

itworth will preside. Mr. Lorraine has lately 
visited Spain by invitation of the Spanish Government, 
and gained much important information which has 
not yet been made public. Admission 2s. 
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NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


SLOANE SCHOOL, CHELSEA 
“ Ricnarp II” 


The importance of the spoken word in the pattern of 
life was never more evident than it is to-day. Yet its 
ip force has often been supe on the 

ern stage by a glut of cacophonous sound or scenic 
effect. It > er a production such as this, given by 
the scholars of Sloane School, to demonstrate con- 
clusively its dramatic pre-eminence in the theatre. For 
this was no o performance of “ Richard II.” 
Mr. Guy Boas, og oe mony and Mr. F. Allen, 
abandoned the tricks and devices that Shakespearian 
producers are heir to, and concentrated unreservedly 
upon the words and the diction. And there was no 
doubt that these fifteen and sixteen year old boys had 
been taught—and ‘well taught—how to speak verse. 
The magical spell of the words imparted to their 
performances a maturity of emotion that was incredible, 
and their sincerity and vigour overcame the obstacles of 
youth and inexperience. For five performances 
crowded audiences of parents inclined to bask in 
SS pride, and aedien and sisters inclined to be 
red, forgot pride and boredom in their common 
interest in the play. And not even during Richard’s 
farewell kiss to the queen—when boy had to embrace 
boy—was there any schoolboy smirk or girlish titter 
to dispel the Soiee. The statuesque beauty of the 
grouping, enhanced by the excellence of the costumes, 
was a triumph of economy and invention, and although 
at times there were nearly fifty actors concentrated on 
the small school-hall stage, there was never an 

unnecessary movement or gesture. 

Puiurp L. Lorraine. 


WIMBLEDON REPERTORY PLAYERS 


In Wimbledon there are probably at least ten amateur 
societies who combine opera with drama. 


Wimbledon Repertory Players, however, concentrate 
on the theatre, and from their begi , about ten 
years ago, ¢ their policy has been to present plays under 
professional direction. At present four plays are - 
duced in public during a season which extends 
the beginning of October until about the end of April, 
po 5 in order to supply additional interest both for acting 
and non-acting a fag from four to six meetings are 
in a room at a local hotel These meetings may 
take the form of playreadings, lectures, debates, or any 
items of unbd y interest, and their popularity shows 
that they are well worth the expense involved. The 
final choices for this season were * ion,” “Alice 
in Wonderland,” “ Children in Uni 
nell,” and those who ate familiar with the question of 
royalties will realise that this has not been overlooked 
a selection. The first two plays are al- 
ready in the past, and it is pleasing to record that, both 
financially and artistically, they have shown an improve- 
ment on last season’s work. By the time this appears 
in print, “‘ Children in Uniform” will also have been 
produced, and it is hoped that this play, with a 
all-woman cast, will also attract public attention, for, 
judging by rehearsals, it promises to be an extremely 
interesting production. 
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THEATRE SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND 


The Theatre Society of Scotland has been founded: 
to brin, Ee er a ristic: 
value of the theatre, in order that a united effort may 
made to establish an endowed professional theatre in: 
Scotland. 

The inherent attraction of the theatre has been ig 
creased in this country by such achievements as those 
of the old Glasgow Repertory, the heatre, 
the Scottish National Players, the Perth 
Arts League of Service, and by the rise and growth of 
the Scottish Community Drama Association. We 
believe that adequate endowment and the organisatic 
of guaranteed audiences in different centres could # 
give the artistic theatre a real hope of permanence, 

We propose that a modern theatre, with a stage 
auditorium adaptable to every form of theatrical 
entertainment, well-equipped rage ang a clubroa 
and library, should be built within the largest centre’ 
of population. This building would form a permanent 
centre for the pleasure of audiences and the advanced 
ment of the art of the theatre. Many distinguished) 
people are behind the ente , and full oul lars” 
may be obtained from the Secretary at the Society's 
Office, 234, Vincent Street, Glasgow. 


BABER THEATRE CLUB 


The Baber Club presented Margaret Kennedy’s well 
known play, “‘ Escape Me Never,” at the Twentieth 
Century Theatre on the evenings of the 6th and th 
March. There is no need here either to recall the ple 
or record the shortcomings of the play ; altho 
the interesting fact that it has so quickly dated, obb 
an excellent cast of some much needed sympathy 
the audience in the more emotional scenes. - 
were in fact, extremely well handled by the three 
principal characters and Miss Gerda Koeppler deserves, 
to be told that although Bergner’s name was inevitably 
on everybody’s lips, she delighted us with her fres® 
and individual interpretation and impressed us as mong 
than an imitation. Mr. Anthony Short was vei 
convincing as Sebastian, and I never fail to be impres 
by Miss Neysa Grabame’s clever welding of irreg 
material into a ne production, and ¢ 
was among her 
E. M. J.@ 


COMING EVENTS IN BRUGES 


The City of Bruges has elaborated for 1939 somé 
interesting theatrical and artistic manifestations in 
cluding on Monday, May 8th, the annual Procession ¢ 
the Precious Blood, which enjoys the reputation of 
being the most beautiful on the Continent. Not to k ; 
ooullent with that event is the eet Play of the 
Precious Blood, an open-air play which will be p 
formed on August sth, 6th, . 12th and 13th, 

9 p.m. on each occasion, with seating accommodatio 
for 10,000 people. 

From June 24th to September -_ the ies national 
Exhibition < Works by Hans M Bay main 

under t pat. pial 
PAI information py oh ny the Inquiry 
Office, Markt, Bruges, Belgium. 








For Your Next Period Play — 


HIRE 
YOUR COSTUMES 


from 
_ The Costume Department 
of 


THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 














| PICTORIAL POSTERS in COLOUR 


#| Posters, as produced by the Play Poster Society, for the following plays, are obtainable from 
» the British Fecion League—These Posters are ‘double crown,’ i.e. 20ins. by 30 ins. and have space 
' above and below the design for overprinting by your local printer, or by hand. 


> Tue Barnerrs or Wnaroizs Strezr Ts Fakmen’s Wire Tue Late CHRISTOPHER BEAN 
_ Tostas anp THe ANGEL Tue Guost Train Tus Mippie Watca 


/ A Murper as BEEN ARRANGED Ampnose APPLEJONN’s AptexTuURE “MURDER ON THE SECOND FLOOR 


Frese Fisups *Tue THIRTEENTH Cuam 

*Hawk Isianp 

*T He Cast of THE FriGHTENED Lapy 
‘Tus Ross Wrrnovr a Taomn ©These Posters consist of « Stock ‘Thriller’ 
Nove Tr Six design cverprinied with the name of the play 
Dear Brutus author. : 


Posters for Shakespeare and Bernard Shaw plays are also 


available. These consist of a portrait of the Author with 
the name of the play overprinted. They may be obtained 
5s. Od. for 3. blank if required. 

7s. 6d. for 6. 

128. 6d. for 12. A Stock “ Aldwych” Farce Poster is now obtainable, overprinted with any 
£1. 1s. for 25. of the undermentioned play titles 

158, for each THARK Tue Cuckoo mn THe Nest 
subsequent 25. Tons or Money Ir Pays TO ADVERTISE 


Rookery Noox A Cup or Kinpngss 
A remittance must be enclosed with each order and be made payable to the British Drama League. 
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Please mention “Drama” hen replying to Advertisements, 











CHAS. i. 


Theatrical Corumiors & Wg Makers 


COSTUMES AND WIGS ON HIRE 
FOR ALL OPERAS, DRAMATIC PLAYS, ‘PAGEANTS, ETC. 
Write for Estimates to < 


154 IGH HOLBORN, LONDON, w.e 


Telegrams: Theatricals, Westcent, London : Slitherat rem th 








BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE. 


BOOKSHOP 


FOR QUICK SERVICE PLAYS AND BOOKS 
"Phone :- EUS. 2666 AT THE SHORTEST NOT} 


9, FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 














THE DRAMA SCHOOL 
COMEDY 3 


(April 11th to [6th at King’s College of Household and Social Science) __ 
will be opened by pet 


Miss ATHENE SEYLER 
at 6 p.m. on Tuesday, April 11th 


LECTURERS AND SPEAKERS 


Mr. DENNIS ARUNDELL Rev. VINCENT HOWSON 
Mr. MAX ADRIAN Miss JENNY LAIRD 
Mr. W. A. DARLINGTON Mr. GEOFFREY ne ay 
Mr. JOHN FERNALD aa Mr. F. SLADEN-SMIT 


Mr. ERNEST THESIGER Friday, April 14th at .6 p.m. 
“WEE GEORGIE WOOD” Sunday, April 16th at 8 p.m. 
TICKETS FOR SINGLE LECTURES 2/6 
For particulars apply Drama School Organiser, British Drama League, 9, Fitzroy Square, 











Printed by Gro. B. Corros & Co,, Lad., Croydon. 
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